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Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS 
AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Library Association will have taken place before our next issue 
is published, so, with three weeks still ahead, comment upon it here is necessary. As Mr. 
Berwick Sayers’s reminiscent article on another page shows, it is the third conference to be 
held at Brighton and judging from the success he first two achieved the third should be as 
good. Brighton has a particularly tonic effeét on its visitors which is often reflected in the 
debates. The subjects to be dealt with concern the aftermath in the main and are in good 
hands. A novelty is a paper on the first day. It is to be by Mr. T. E. Callender on the uses 
in libraries of punched cards ; we mention this as mechanization will come in librarianship 
as in accountancy. All the details of the other papers have not reached us yet, which is a pity 
as members should always know early exaétly why they confer and about what. There are, 
however, the difficulties of getting the papers from their writers, and the speed of publishing— 
need we say it >—is not what it was. There are also difficulties which exclude more excursions. 
Not all desire them, however, and Brighton affords as many means of diversion as members 
are likely to find time to enjoy. 

* * 


* * * 


In time for the leading part he must definitely play in the Conference, the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, has returned, bronzed and hale and full of enthusiasm 
as ever from the six months’ tour of the Middle East, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and 
America, he has made on behalf of the British Council. He will give an address upon some 
of his impressions at Brighton; the occasion will be important. We hope, however, that 
in addition to the factual report he will no doubt write for the British Council, he will write 
something more intimate about his reaétions. There are difficulties, we know; frankly, 
librarianship is not perfeé either in the Empire or in the United States and candid accounts 
are the only ones that are useful to us. 

The Library Association, and its extent, causes us some thought when we look at the 
A.L.A. Handbook, which forms the December, 1946, number of the A.1..A. Bulletin. It 
has just reached us and is a volume of 450 pages, more than two-thirds of which are a list 
of members. There are 15,800 of the latter, all but 600 being U.S. citizens ; 335 come from 
Canada and of the overseas countries the U.S.S.R. has 29 members (in 1945 it had none), 
and England has 24, more than twice as many as any other country except Mexico (19). But 
it is strange that so few English libraries are in membership as there is much in America of 
use to us and our methods are practically the same although—as is our case with our sections— 
there are those who magnify differences which, in the main, are only those of detail. Another 
strange thing is that the membership is not larger. The A.L.A. does remarkable service for 
its members. Ifa small country (in area) like the British Isles can produce over 6,000 members, 
then America ought to produce at least 20,000. As the membership is on the rise it surely 
will do so in time. 


* * * * 

Our readers will have noticed the recent development in publicity for local government 
which in some towns, as at Luton, Beckenham and elsewhere has taken the form of whole- 
town or sectional exhibitions. Croydon, as has been reported, held an exhibition of all its 
activities in January for a fortnight. In this the public libraries were exploited by means of a 
sele& exhibition of fine books ; a map of the borough and another of England, which were 
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both illustrated by coloured lights showing where particular forms of service were available 
and the working of the regional system; and clever models of the members of a family 
illustrating their activities and the aid that libraries can give them. The exhibition was 
accompanied by a substantial volume, edited by the Chief Librarian, Our Croydon, which 
contained a brief history of the town and municipality and accounts, written by the heads of 
the various departments, of their work. It is profusely illustrated and was so popular that 
7,000 copies were sold in a fortnight. A work akin from Southampton is an elaborate 
programme of the commemorations held in the week beginning April 28 of the Quincentenary 
of the granting of the town’s charters. To this Lawrence A. Burgess contributes a well- 
written historical introduétion. 

ASLIB appears to be pursuing its processional way. At a meeting on the 18th April 
the British Society for International Bibliography coalesced with ASLIB and ASLIB, according 
to the principles of amalgamation, will carry the funétions of both societies although ASLIB 
will be the name. ‘‘ This term,” it is stated, ‘‘ should be a code word, and should not be 
considered in any way to comprise the initials of any Society or Association.” This suggests 
a feat of legerdemain somewhat difficult for those of us who, for over twenty years, have 
used the term to indicate what it always has indicated. We approve altogether of this union, 
and we hope the time is not too far distant when ASLIB itself will make its own union with 
the Library Association: there are at present far too many societies and there is very little, 
it appears to us, in the work of any of them which excludes the work of the others—they 
all deal with librarianship, and librarianship always deals with information. Thus ends, as 
an independent entity, one of the most interesting of our smaller societies. It has had a life 
of twenty years in which it has made an intensive study of the Universal Decimal Classification, 
has energized the publication of an English edition of it, and got the British Standards 
Institution to become its publishers. It has published many papers on special and intricate 
classing and indexing in its Proceedings, which have been appearing since 1940. The work of 
Professor A. F. C. Pollard, its first President who held office trom 1927 to 1945, and Dr. S.C. 
Bradford, President since 1945, deserves special mention. 

We note that the National Book League is to develop its library, and a committee has 
been formed for that purpose and has recently issued a circular inviting suggestions as to 
the interests of its members in various types of book that might be included. Among the 
subjects—which include authorship, book collecting, book production and selling, printing 
and publishing and their history—are libraries and librarianship. Here it would appear 
is another society which is doing the work that a great and fully-manned library association 
should be doing. 

The Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, a bilingual (English-French) bulletin, the first number 
of which has reached us is a praiseworthy, if admittedly somewhat unprepossessing, attempt 
to create a /iaison amongst European libraries. We welcome it as it shows the strength and 
the great weaknesses and needs of Continental libraries as they have emerged from the war. 
Its use will enable help to be given from all countries to all other countries. If it succeeds, 
as it hopes, in enabling ‘‘ librarians to establish direét contaéts without the necessity of passing 
enquiries through Unesco or any other centre ” it will do valuable work. It is published by the 
United Nation’s Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Paris. 

* * * 

In recent weeks Coventry, Hitchen and Macclesfield distinguished themselves by 
advertising, the first for Branch Librarians, and the others for ‘‘ Senior Library Assistants,” 
at salaries in the clerical grades of the National salary scale. The reason advanced by such 
advertisers is that the posts are not important enough to command the A.P.T. scales but 
perhaps are worth more than the general division rates. The truth is that the local authorities 
concerned need persons professionally qualified and are not generous enough to pay for them. 


Our June issue will contain a Special Report of the Library Association Conference 
at Brighton. 
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Brighton—The Third Time 


Exviousty, in my library youth, [ heard the then Librarian of the Guildhall*, remark 
facetiously—for he was always a humorist :—'‘* The Conference ;_ that is our annual beano.” 
Or words something like that. Being still an assistant, [ could not go until the 1908 conference, 
and then only as guest for the day, to test the validity of the remark. That was at Brighton, 
too. It is now a matter of opinion but [ would suggest that the remark is now as out of date 
as the word “ beano” itself, for which I confess IT do not know the current equivalent : 
“binge” T believe is also outmoded, and ‘ do” is even more hoary although it persists. 
[In 1907, which [ think would be about the date of ‘* beano,” it may have been true. The 
Library Association was growing but the entire membership was less than six hundred. It 
was possible in the course of a day to ‘‘ thread the ranks ” of the delegates and see many of 
one’s friends and IT suppose beanos were no small part of the leisure-time hours. Moreover. 
there was not the crowded programme which kept us indoors from 1o until 5 or 6; we 
could quite often see the sea. T know the answer to this as well as the next man; in any 
conterence there are things that can be left out of our personal programme. In general we 
live too crowded a life, and this applies to these meetings too. I wonder if more than one 
carefully-wrought paper and its discussion can really be digested in a day to any practical 
purpose ? On the other hand, the delegates from public authorities may have a feeling that, 
unless every hour is occupied in listening and discussion, they are not getting value for their 
ratepayers’ money. This, I suggest, is a delusion. Anyway, in the old days a conference 
might have an attendance of two or three hundred only and there was a chance that one 
might be able to take some really active part in it. Only a few can do this effectively nowadays, 
However, it is of no use to quarrel with the conditions as they are. I would only suggest that 
* Sele&” is a good motto for these gatherings—only to be met by my own feeling that 
most of the subjects being so interesting, it would be a pity to miss any of them. 

Ina letter to Jast, years ago, Sir John MacAlister wrote: ‘* No, [am not coming to the 
conference. There are too many ghosts.” I do not think ghosts would keep me away. 
‘* Mourning over the broken butterfly,” another old friend called that dreary feeling of longing 
for the presence of folk who are no longer available. The younger generation have entered 
into their work and their office and we older ones as a Stranger should give it welcome. Here, 
again, when one anticipates Brighton, we cannot help remembering. 

This will be the third conference to be held there in forty years. Not an excess of visits, 
it may be thought, although many larger towns have been visited much less ; but then, as we 
all know, our great towns are notoriously under-hoteled—if [ may coin a Whitehall-like 
compound ; we cannot visit them in body as there would be few places at which members 
could put up. That sufficiently answers those who tell us we are careful to choose pleasure 
towns in which to confer. Only they have the hotels. 

The earliest Brighton conference was in 1908. In company with several members of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, | went down on the Wednesday to participate in the debate 
on Registration, then one of the central subjects in library domestic politics. A little earlier 
Jast and | had read a paper at the London School of Economics advocating a register of 
librarians based upon their qualifications, which were to be recognized by their being placed 
as Fellows or Associates of the Association ; in faét, the scheme as it now exists. A special 
committee had sat upon our subject since and was reporting. It was the first conference at 
which I spoke and, as Honorary Secretary of the L.A.A., found myself at variance with my 
own fellow assistants, who held, in the words of my life-long friend, Benson Thorne, that 
“ Registration had nothing whatever to do with membership of the Library Association.” 
\nyhow, it was at Brighton that registration (by 94 votes in favour of and 14 against the 
scheme) ceased to be an academic question and became a real thing. 

That is by the way, but important I think. At that time Henry D. Roberts was librarian 
and he produced a useful history of the Library, Museums and Art Galleries there. The 
library opened its doors in May, 1873, for reference use, a lending library being added 
fifteen years later. Frederick Madden was the first librarian, the earlier officers having been 
curators in name ; the second, appointed in 1902, was John Minto, the historian of the public 
library movement and a fine Scot, who did much for professional education and left for the 
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Signet Library, Edinburgh, four years later; to be succeeded by Henry D. Roberts, who 
became Direétor of all the institutions, an office which he was to occupy for thirty years. 
Roberts has been one of the administrative forces of librarianship; he was certainly the 
best honorary secretary our L.A. Education Committee ever had; it was he who organized 
the earliest classes and the first summer schools for librarians; and, quite deservedly, he 
was the only man who has been Honorary Fellow both of the L.A. and the A.A.L. He 
seemed to gather offices by his tremendous vigour. I suppose he has more foreign distinétions 
and orders than any public librarian, but these came as a result of his brilliant direction of the 
Art Galleries ; he raked the European galleries in quest of treasures for exhibition at Brighton. 
He still, at 77, is honorary curator of the Thomas-Stanford, Museum which is at Preston 
Manor where he lives. 

That Museum is named after Charles Thomas-Stanford, an antiquarian, book-lover 
and historian, whose home it was and who was President of the L.A. in 1908. His address 
had charm and had brevity; it advocated greater recognition for librarians, that the local 
colleétion should include everything. ‘‘ Nothing of local interest should be considered too 
trifling to preserve. The rubbish of one generation is the treasure of the next”; and 
especially advocated the extension of libraries to the villages, where “ the open country is 
Still in the hands of the enemy.” It was an excellent conference ; Jast was honorary secretary 
of the L.A. then, and James Duff Brown gave a lantern lecture. 

Our second conference was twenty-one years later, when, in 1929, our president was 
the young Lord Balneil, scion of the famous bibliographical family of Crawford, to which 
title as 28th Earl he succeeded in 1940; there were 1,272 delegates, the largest number on 
record ; our meetings were held, as will be our meetings at this year’s conference, at the 
Pavilion and (possibly) the Dome. Amongst those others with us were Roberts, still in 
office, Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford, now knighted, Sir John Ballinger, Colonel Mitchell, 
E. A. Baker, Jast and S. A. Pitt, all but the first now silent voices. That was eighteen years 
ago and our principal discussions were on “ toward centralized cataloguing ” on which there 
were several papers which so far have produced little effeét, and on the small library which 
Col. Mitchell was running hard, and rightly, at that time. Lord Balneil gave a modest and 
attractive address about the library at Haigh Hall, the library of his fathers, now, alas, largely 
dissolved. It was in September and it was blazingly hot. 


Our third Brighton conference continues the discussions we had at Blackpool last year 
and determines, prospectively, the place of the library and librarian in the community. I 
have looked over the programme and find it exemplary. It is modern, as it should be. Mr. 
T. C. Callender shows us how the punched card may reduce much laboursome routine; a 
councillor, a librarian and a library assistant will consider th¢ professional education of 
librarians in the light of the new National Service Act (as I suppose it will be then); the 
new Section for work with young people has it inaugural—amongst other! and even larger 
matters. This time Richard J. Gordon, the successful and genial former librarian of Leeds, 
is our President and I rejoice that a man, who has done so much for his own city and for 
general librarianship, is duly honoured. The Direétor of the institutions at Brighton, Mr. 
Clifford Musgrave, is an old colleague of mine who has won golden opinions in spite of war 
and the natural difficulties arising therefrom. Incidentally, the exhibition of library appliances, 
books and other interesting stuff is to be revived. 

Now, for June 9th and the subsequent days, we need fine weather. Even if we are 
indoors most of the day, with double-summer-time there should be an occasional evening 
when we can walk along the wonderful new underclitf promenade to Rottingdean—where 
Kipling and William Watson used to live and where William Black is buried. There are the 
gardens, the museums, the galleries and the curiously effective library. And there is always the 
great promenade from Black Rock to the end of Hove where the air is the finest in England. 
These things and the hospitality for which Brighton is famed may help to heal the scars 
of the worst Spring in human memory, and make the conference the good-tempered, 
effective reunion that every librarian always hopes a conference will be. 

W. C. Berwick SAyYErs. 


* Bernard Kettle 
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Public Libraries—Large or Small ? 


By MicHAEL JOLLIFFE. 
(Wiltshire County Library.) 


Ir is all to the good that librarians are at present considering what are the best methods of 
organising public libraries in Great Britain, as Mr. Arthur Smith has done in the February 
issue of The Library World. It is possible that the present system will be re-organised some- 
time during the next few years, either as part of a general re-organisation of local government, 
or through another Public Libraries AG superseding the legislation of 1919. If, therefore, we 
as a body can decide in the near future what we want, we shall have more chance of effectively 
influencing policy when legislators and other people actually begin re-organising our libraries. 

The ideal constitution for libraries has perplexed us for many years, and has created a 
great deal of controversy. Much of the perplexity, and perhaps some of the controversy, 
will disappear if we first of all define the aims of a public library. We have, in my opinion, three 
main tasks. The first is to provide at fairly short notice (¢) any of the principal works in 
English on every subject except the most specialised, (4) the chief works in the classical and 
more important European languages, and (¢) scores and gramophone records of all but very 
minor musical works. By “ the principal works in any subject” I mean the literature of a 
subjeé& that a serious Student is likely to require ; and if I am pressed to give some standard 
[ would answer that we should take as an approximate guide the standard of an Honours 
Degree. Secondly, besides providing such a stock of books we must be able to give our 
readers all the bibliographical assistance that they may need, and therefore every library 
must be able to command the services of highly trained librarians and bibliographical 
specialists. Finally, by a system of regional, national, and international co-operation we must 
be able to give our readers access to any book, English or foreign, that has been printed. 

[ do not propose discussing our third task, because while I believe that library co-opera- 
tion is Still far from perfect it appears to me that the scheme as it existed in 1939 will suffice 
with certain improvements. My concern is with our first and second tasks. They imply that 
every library, however small, shall have access to a certain number of bibliographical experts! 
and to a large stock of books covering in some detail nearly the whole field of knowledge. 
Obviously ‘ small libraries” (a phrase still to be defined) cannot provide these services, 
not only because they have not enough money, and would not have enough even with a 
government grant similar to that made to a Local Education Authority, but also because 
they do not serve a population with sufficiently varying and widespread interests to justify 
maintaining the stock of books or employing the staff that we need to achieve our first and 
second tasks. We can, in faét, only achieve these objects by dividing the country into a 
number of areas, in each of which there is a large and comprehensive book stock and the 
necessary number of competent librarians. What we have now to decide, therefore, is whether 
we should have one authority administering each area, or whether library authorities shall 
remain as at present constituted but co-operating closely as Mr. Smith suggests. 

We can put the question differently, and ask whether any form of co-operation between 
independent library authorities will ensure that each area has the necessary staff and the 
requited stock of books. The answer, I am certain, is that no regional body can do so unless 
it controls the appointment of a large part of the staff of each library and practically the whole 
of the book purchase by libraries in the area. Unless it has these powers it cannot ensure 
that within the area there are the required number of bibliographical specialists (who will 
have to serve the whole area and not just their own library), and the book stock necessary 
to fulfil the first task defined above. Mr. Smith suggests that libraries should specialise in 
certain subjeéts by agreement; but supposing that the unlikely happens, and libraries are 
persuaded to specialise, the region will still not have the book stock that it ought to have. 
In order to be certain that there are in each region the principal works in English on nearly 
every subjeét and the chief works in classical and certain foreign languages there must be 
some authority in the region which, having considered the amount of money at its disposal 
and estimated the needs of the region, can decide how much to spend on each subjeét, 
precisely what books are required in each subje&t, how many copies of each work should be 
bought, and the other many problems that systematic book seleétion is designed to solve, 
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Given the fact that even in a large system money is not unlimited, this is the only way to 
build a library that is the best that the amount of money available can procure. Accordingly, 
[ do not see how any regional authority can do this unless it decides itself what books to 
buy, and controls the money that buys them. Furthermore, this regional authority cannot 
know what to buy unless it has the assistance of bibliographical experts, and this, in effect, 
means that it must have its own staff. The day has long since disappeared when one librarian 
by himself, or even two together, can select wisely books embracing the whole field of 
knowledge. I know that we do so in all but the largest libraries, but that is one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the present library system, consisting for the most part of small and 
medium sized libraries. It is however certain that to select wisely in any particular subject 
you must yourself be something of an expert in it, and you must know its bibliography 
extensively.? Therefore, if regional co-operation is to be successful, the constituent libraries 
must surrender to the region not only their right to select books but also that part of their 
income which they would have spent on books. 

To produce a library service in each region which is both the best and the most economical 
that can be evolved there must also be centralised cataloguing and classification. The region 
must have its own union catalogue, otherwise it cannot know exactly what books are in the 
area. With this catalogue there must of course be a location index, so that books can be 
rapidly transferred from one library to another as required. It will therefore be in the interest 
of the region if books are catalogued and classified at the regional headquarters before they 
go out to the libraries. The cataloguing is certain to be much better when done by full-time 
expert cataloguers instead of by librarians of small libraries who have a hundred and one 
other duties to perform. Moreov er, not only will the cataloguing be better, but also the 
records maintained and the cataloguers employed will be less than the sum total of the records 
and cataloguing staff of all the independent libraries added together. Wise economy as well 
as good librarianship supports a policy of centralised cataloguing in the area. 

[t therefore appears that to make regional co-operation a success we must confer upon 
the region all the essential duties of a library authority, leaving each individual library with 
the only function, and that a most important one, of giving to its readers that personal service 
which is the honourable role of a branch library in a large system. Neither the present system 
nor any form of regional co-operation can give the highly organised service that a civilised 
community in the twentieth century requires. Only a relatively large library, with its specialist 
Staff and proper number of branches and centres, can display to the public all the riches of 
human thought and discovery trom the beginning of civilisation to the present day. Accord- 
ingly, the answer to the question, how are we going to fulfil the first and second tasks of 
public library, is to divide the country into a number of areas, each of which is the sole library 
authority for its area. How large should these areas be 7 We have already implicitly decided 
the minimum size. Each area must have within it a sufficient number of people with varied 
interests to justify maintaining the large book stock and trained staff that are essential. Secondly, 
the area must be rich enough to raise the money that is necessary for the upk2ep of suth a 
system. | doubt if any library serving an area with less than 100,000 population could reach 
the necessary standards, and it is probable that the majority of libraries serving populations 
up to 200,000 would find it difficult to provide the service that we are envisaging. To define 
the maximum is more difficult ; but | will suggest a standard of measurement. No library, 
or for that matter any organisation, should be so large that the Chief Officer cannot deal 
expeditiously with all matters of major policy. If that is so the library becomes less efficient, 
because either decisions are not made, and nothing is done, or they are taken long after they 
ought to have been taken, or subordinates decide matters that the Chief, and possibly his 
committee, ought to decide, or it may even happen that the Chief Librarian decides matters 
at the right time but without giving them proper consideration. Further, the system should 
be of such a size that the Chief Librarian can inspeét in detail all the important aspeéts of 
its work, and thereby know precisely what the organisation for which he is responsible is 
achieving. Judged by these standards many of Mr. McColvin’s units, as set out in his Repor?, 
appear to me to be too large. It is not so much the geographical size that is important as the 
size of the population, and therefore the number of full-time service points required. Without 
further investigation I am reluctant to commit myself to exaét figures. My guess for the 
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time being is that the population served by one library authority should not be less than 
200,000 or more than 400,000, and that 300,000 is probably the ideal. 

To decide the approximate size of one library authority is but a preliminary, albeit 
essential, to other more complex problems of organisation. We have Still to estimate the cost 
of such a service, and whether libraries ought to receive a State grant with state inspection 
like a Local Education Authority. We have also to consider whether we are to maintain 
the division between urban and county libraries, or whether we are to combine them as 
Mr. McColvin suggests. Nevertheless, if we can first of all resolve the controversy between 
the large and the small system we have gone far towards securing agreement about the type 
of library organisation that we want to create. Indeed, we cannot profitably discuss the 
re-organisation of libraries until we have first disposed of this controversy. I am convinced 
that the verdict should go to the large system; and I know that I would rather be a Branch 
Librarian in a system with a first-class Stock of books, first-class colleagues, and with the 
resources as well as the opportunity to display initiative and enterprise in my Branch, than a 
Chief Librarian of a small library with too few books, too few staff and with neither the 
resources nor the opportunity to carry out the ideas that most librarians have for a first rate 
public service. There is no loss in real dignity in being a Branch Librarian instead of a Chief 
Librarian of a small and necessarily inadequate library. On the other hand, there is the 
inestimable gain that you are conscious of giving your readers the best possible library service 
which as an independent librarian you could never hope to give. 


1 How many bibliographical experts we need is a matter that | shall not discuss; but we must have 
specialists in the following subjeéts :—Philosophy and psychology, economics, geography, politics and current 
affairs, history, English language and literature, foreign languages, music, art, pure science, and local industries. 

2 The whole profession is surely indebted to Dr. Ernest A. Savage for his penetrating analysis of the 
defeéts in our present methods of book seleétion. See Sis Special librarianship in general libraries and other 
papers. London, 1939 (p. 1-50). 


Wider Stories 
By A. R. 


IN a few years one can read thousands of Stories. [I have done so, endeavouring to get a 
picture of England, and other countries, as seen by Story writers, especially the younger 
practitioners of that art. So I read magazines old and modern, little reviews, collections, 
anthologies, occasional issues, Stout volumes and thin booklets, some mere pamphlets, devoted 
to stories. 

Interesting was the hunt through periodicals which print one story or two among masses 
of articles, essays, poems, illustrations and all manner of miscellaneous stuff. The latter 
search has not been greatly rewarding. Average of everyday Stories in Britain is not high. 
Our general editors of journals ranging from dailies through weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies, 
quarterlies and annuals are not ambitious, more often peculiar than particular. 

There is still over indulgence in crime and deteétion stories. Well done these can be 
entertaining, but far too many are merely mechanical, repetitive, about as cerebral for writers 
and readers as crossword puzzles. 

Of recent years an enormous output of tales about miners has occurred. This should 
be all to the good. One can imagine no better setting for fiction than the ordinary avocations 
of men and women. In the case of miners this has been vitiated by sentimentality, pathos 
almost tearfulness over the sad fate of men condemned to earn their livings in coalmines. 

A person who knew nothing about mining and tried to inform himself from stories 
thereof would draw some queer conclusions. Physically he would think a mine about as big 
as a backyard, with a dozen or score colliers in it. After unhappy scenes at home they descend, 
but not to work. Instead they sit around discussing their own woes and those of the world 
at great length. According to their story writers no men were ever so sorry for themselves 
as miners. When they do work disasters happen. They return home to further domestic 


infelicity. 


| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
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Cannot some miner-writer or writer-sympathiser give us Stories from the big pits, 
whose galleries extend for miles, where hundreds and even thousands of men are employed 
by vast organisations including engineers and technicians, administrative and clerical staffs ; 
controlling vast and elaborate machinery from coalface to dispatch of long trains of coal ? 
In many places coke ovens and ironworks are interlinked with coal production. 


Here should be scope for enterprising story writers, as well as all aspeéts of miners’ 
home, leisure, hobbies, and Trade Union and political and civic activities. Perhaps nationalisa- 
tion of the industry will furnish the necessary filip, to literature as well as output. Also there 
are other mines beside coal, and quarries and quarrymen to write about. 


ii. 

Equally this applies to all industries. We would welcome firsthand stories with back- 
grounds of factories, forges, mills, docks, shops, railways, road transport, warehouses, 
building, shipping ; everywhere men work, especially in masses. 

The Americans do that better than us, perhaps scoring highest with stories staged in 
commerce, finance, trade and sport. Reality we crave in our fiction, but are not getting enough 
of it. 

To stories of country life the same criticism applies as to those about miners. Wide 
reading of them leaves one with impressions that farms are only a few acres in extent, mostly 
rock or mud, grazed by odd animals badly tended by odder people sexually avid or lusting 
with suppressed cruelty toward human and other creatures. 

For this the young Welsh authors are largely responsible. If their Stories are true to 
life Welsh mountain farms and farmers must be queer objects. 

One would like some farming fi€tion set on big farms of hundreds or thousands of 
acres, where experts and specialists do their work efficiently among fields of fertile corn, 
herds of healthy cattle and flocks of sound sheep, using machinery and science controlled 
by intelligence. Such are common today ; but fiction based on them would not curdle the 
blood as do tales about halfwits on Sterile land. 

Similarly writers about the working classes are far too melancholy. Anyone who 
actually lives, works and plays with the massed inhabitants of our towns knows them to be 
gay, as happy as any other social class, usually more light-hearted, in spite of moanings and 
lecturings of reformers, planners and educationists. One can wish the workers no better 
fate than that they remain workers, with all it implies. Authors should write of them in that 
aspect. 

Basis of the whole matter is that tragedy is easier to write than comedy. In my multi- 
tudinous reading I have to lament a deplorable absence of humor. Chiefly it occurs unconsci- 
ously, seriousness and gloom being carried to extremes which become ridiculous. One has 
to laugh at the gravity of authors striking postures like incompetent actors of Hamlet. 

Women’s magazines continue their long established courses of romance and domesticity, 
to which is now added stories of women working in professions and refined trades. It must 
all be clean and nice and middle classy. Editors of women’s papers agree with Tony Lumpkin’s 
boon companion “‘ O damn anything that’s low, I cannot bear it ! ” 


iii, 

Writers of fi€tion for and about juveniles need to bring themselves up-to-date. Too 
many Stage their characters in small private boarding schools and third-rate public schools. 
They should know that over ninety per cent of the populace attended state and municipal 
schools of most diverse types. Stories of such would be fresh and interesting, beside 
widening the scope of the boy meets girl theme. For teen-agers now have their love affairs, 
often Starting before their teens. Other public institutions beside schools merit attention of 
writers. 

Stories from ex-servicemen and women and ali engaged in war aétivities are welcome. 
During the war we were deluged with propaganda reports and superficial newspaper accounts. 
For years to come we shall have official histories, with biographies and memoirs of presumed 
great leaders. Therefore necessary are stories by rankers giving us experiences and reaétions of 
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ordinary individuals placed in extraordinary situations, doing dirty work imposed upon 
them by authority. What they felt and thought is of high value expressed in story and poem. 

Inevitably I return to crime and deteétion as fictional subjects. Their immense popularity 
has many causes. One is the extreme dulness of life for those who have to earn their livelihoods 
in conventional ways, which is nearly all people. Crime and detection stories offer vicariously 
thrills, risks, adventures and the zest of the unexpected happening dangerously. This craving 
for the uncalculated may grow as life becomes more Static and unenterprising under state 
control. 

Another reason is the realism of the crime-deteétion authors. Their characters may be 
wooden, their situations border on impossibilism, but they handle their impedimenta wonder- 
fully. The majority of persons today work among machinery. It has invaded the office, the 
home and the farm, so most workers have technical training and aptitude. 


The crime-deteétion school of writers know that. They take care engines, tools, weapons, 
poisons, processes ; all scientific data are accurate. The common man responds appreciatively 
from his own workaday life among technicalities and mechanisms. 

Our trouble is we have no popular young writers in succession to H. G. Wells. The 
world is throbbing with inventions and ideas, waiting for authors to make them background 
of human attivities in their fiction. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


KALLIKRATES, 
[ had written, in the poetic mood that you so dearly cherish 
THE WINTER Is OvER AND GONE 
and, then, put my Biro through it because I went out into the April evening to meet a gale 
which was a few hours later to send nearly three-score of our sailors to their death in that 
ghastly tanker-wreck and in the gale was a wind like a whetted knife. The winter wasn’t 
over. I trust, however, that by now you are not singing 


Dear May, how vernal are thy charms ; 
How lovely-sweet thy flight is ! 
How fascinating thine alarms 
Of gruel and bronchitis ! 


> 


but, as my fellow of Avon has said, ‘‘ something too much of this.” I hope, however, that 
you have re-united the furniture of your library which you said the floods of March dissolved 
and have eradicated the mildew (if any) from your ground floor. That will give you courage 
and high spirits to endure 

A SMOKE-LEsS BRIGHTON 


—in which phrase I do not refer to the produéts of grate or furnace combustion. In the 
fifty years (is it ?) that my older friends have attended these meetings, they tell me and I 
agree that never was one contemplated with so widespread a gloom. “* You don’t know how 
we smokers suffer,” I heard a distinguished councillor say to a man we met after we had 
walked the promenade and shopping streets of Blackpool for nearly an hour in a most 
unproduétive search for cigarettes. Never was there a conference where Zenodotus, 
Eratosthenes and Callimachus met (I joined them at a later date) when Eratosthenes was not 
consuming pipe after pipe of the now millionaire’s blend of John Cotton and these others 
were not striking matches every few minutes. At 3s. 4d. for 20, too, cigarettes become a 
Standing (or vanishing) reproach rather than a social accompaniment. Without tobacco no 
conference can fully succeed, say I ; and it will be a great feat of will if we get through without 
the natural tigerish irascibility emerging of the man who is balked of his smoke. Several 
of my friends have bets laid that they will survive tobacco-less, in hotel or on the sea-front, 
until the Annual Dinner. Someone is going to colleé& the proverbial packet, 


| 
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You—anp THe GIRLs. 

How far you are justified in raising the question of the feminisation of librarianship 1, 
who am rather out of the limelight these days, am unable to say ; but, being on holiday, | 


dropped in at a local library and saw a youngster reading The Library Assistant. 1 asked if 

[ could glance at it and then if I could make a note. The junior association has had a “* National 
Council ” Eleétion: not of the whole Council, I imagine, as there were only six members | 
eleéted. Out of 3,315 papers issued, only 1,363 were returned and there was considerable 
‘ plumping ” as the highest score was 815, which shows that 548 did not vote for the man 
first in; and of the fortunate six four were women! All of them very good ones, too. But 
why the one-third return of papers? Is it because of the automatic transfer to A.A.L. 
membership of any boy or girl who joins the Library Association in order to take the examina- 
tions, as they are compelled to do? They have not yet acquired and may never acquire an 
interest in organized librarianship. There is no doubt in my mind that 

AN ORGANIZED MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


is necessary to revive the spirit of voluntaryism which pervaded the profession thirty years 
ago. There seems so little that my younger colleagues care to fight for now. Have you seen 
the address by Duncan Gray in the April L...4. Record? He says in effeét that much of the 
work of a certain section of the Association is merely “ to jam the works ” when their own 
seétional interests appear to be concerned. I hope he is wrong. It is right for young people 
to be adventurously rebellious ; it is part of the growing pains who are natural and inevitable ; 
but, in that case, they must be young and I fear that many of our jammers are grey ones. 
We do want to recreate the old spirit which grew out of the lack of means and the necessity 
to have a better profession than we then had. We have the profession now ; we are relatively 
not ill-paid, even if we are not over-paid. That incentive then is gone and with it much of 
the romance of our young days. We are, however, a social service, and we ought to insist 
that each of us owes a duty to our associations, of attendance at meetings, loyalty to our job, 
ungrudging service to our libraries. Are these all available now? Why—I am told of 
assistants who attend courses by “‘ the leading men in the profession,” who in the middle 
of them pass the L.A. examination in his or her subject and then leave the course /out suite, 
unfinished. They have no real interest in librarianship, such folks, and should be encouraged 
by every means to leave it. Only for those who really care for our ideals is the library life 
also ideal ; and [ am assured that these grow fewer and fewer and that the modern worker is 
merely a bread-and-butter librarian. [ hope—I want to believe —this is untrue, 


Tue Pustire RELATIONS OFFICER 
formed, as you saw, the subject of an interesting article by Florence M. Green, the new 
librarian of Brentford and Chiswick. She is at great pains to tell us that librarians, who have 
their own job to do, who think they can undertake the work of the P.R.O. are “ in danger 
of developing schizophrenia.” Are they ? I think it a pity that a librarian should play about 
with terms from the psycho-therapist’s jargon which are not accurately used. She also argues 
that even if a librarian works a seventy-hour week, he cannot compass all the work ot the 
P.R.O. Of course not; he would not try ; nor, presumably does she, although she describes 
herself as Public Relations Officer and Chiet Librarian. What she means, when she has let 
off steam about split-personality and the impossibility of the job, is that some competent 
person should be P.R.O. and be free to do the work involved. What she has not yet realized 
is that in the average community the Town Clerk who, I suggest, may have even less time 
than the librarian, is the only person qualified to release information to the press and its 
dressing up in journalese by some other scribbler or babbler is quite undesirable. It is better 
that the local newsgatherers write their own accounts of municipal matters. They can be 
answered, Another point is that only a great, or adequate, reference library, can funétion 
as information bureau. The work can and should be affiliated to the reference library service. 
Well, farewell, a long farewell, my learned friend. Did you say you would not be at Brighton ? 
Then my moral, alas, is for you. 
AMEL-ANU, 


> 


We do not hold ourselves re ible for the apinions of the of ** Let TERS ON Our \FFAIRS,” 
L:ditor, Tue Liprary Worwp. 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
aan NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


BINDING : — Vol. 41 (Season 1943 - 44), promised end of May 
Price £2 2s. net ; 
BINDING : — Vol. 42 (Season 1944-45), promised end of June 
Price 58s. 6d. net 
IN THE PRESS:— Vol. 43 (Season 1945-46), ready end of the year 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Partsis suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum0843; LONDON, W.C.1 


UTTERWORTE 


Forthcoming Publications 


THAT ANCIENT RIVER 
LESLEY GERVAISE 9s. 6d. net. 


A novel of importance with a strength and 
maturity rare to first novels, and something 
much more besides style. The story centres 
around two major characters; Doramy, 
whose charm and appearance seemed to net 
her everything she ever wanted, and the 
patient, serene and courageous Christina who 
really did have everything. 


Reprint 


BEHIND THE RANGES 


Mrs HOWARD TAYLOR 8s. 6d. net. 
Relinquishing a university education and a 
' promising career to devote his life to the pagan 
D tribes of China's remotest corners, this is the 

ye CROSS R story of pioneer missionary J. O. Fraser. ‘‘A 

; 119- -125 CHA fascinating story and a spiritual tonic "’ (British 
; Weekly). ‘* The record of a thrilling piece = 


LONDON wc2 missionary work (Christian World). 
i heartsome and inspiring book '’ (Expositery 
16 
Gerrard 5660 ( 


Times). 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Sales Dept. : 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12 
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Personal News 


Miss }. D. Ablett, A.L.A., Senior Lending 
\ssistant, Oxford Public Library, to be Senior 
Assistant, Paddington Public Library. 

Mr. |. W. Coates, A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Hackney Public Library, to be 
Lending Librarian, Paddington Public Library. 

Mr. F. B. Merrett, A.L.A., Chief Cataloguer, 
Greenwich Public Library, to be Chief Cata- 
loguer, Paddington Public Library. 

Mr. J. W. Perry, M.A., F.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Paddington Public Library, to be 
Deputy Librarian, Paddington Public Library. 

Mr. R. J. Windley, A.L.A., Senior Cata- 
loguer, Hammersmith Public Library, to be 
Branch Librarian, Paddington Public Library. 

Mr. Arthur Denis Roberts, F.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, British Library of Political and 
Economic Science, to be Reference Librarian, 
Westminster Public Libraries. 

Mr. L. F. Hasker, F.L.A., 
Librarian, Westminster Public Libraries, 
Branch Librarian, Westminster 
Libraries. 

Mr. G. Annesley, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Willesden Public Libraries, to be Assistant 
Librarian, Westminster Public Libraries. 

Mr. O. Keen, A.L.A., Assistant, Kensington 
Public Libraries, Mr. R. Utting, Westminster 
Public Libraries, to be Library Assistants, 
Westminster Public Libraries. 

Mr. F. W. McLaren, Borough Librarian 
of Barking for 26 years, and 45 years in Public 
Library service, retires on 18th May, 1947. 

Mr. W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Gloucester Public Library, to be 
Chief Cataloguer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Libraries. 


Assistant Branch 
to be 


Public 


Topicalities 

Information about books recently acquired 
by the CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARIES has 
come to hand in their “‘ The Year’s Reading, 
1946.” Mr. Peter Cheyney, the well-known 
author, opened the new EAST HOLBORN 
LIBRARY at 34-36 Gray’s Inn Road, on April 
12th, 1947. His Worship, the Mayor of 
Holborn (Councillor George Cox) presided, 
supported by Mr. L. R. McColvin, the City 
Librarian of Westminster. Much information 
about their plans can be gained from “Author 
to Reader,” which was received from the 
Information Centre of the Holborn Borough 
Council. GLASGOW CORPORATION 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES have published a “ List 
of Selected Books on Shakespeare and his 
Sonnets,” with an introduétion by Professor 
Peter Alexander. ‘‘ For better Service avoid 
the busy periods ” advises “‘ For Good Books 
and Information,” compiled by ISLINGTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. LINCOLN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES have sent ‘‘ The Month’s New 
Books ” for March, 1947. The ‘April Book- 
shelf” has reached us from MITCHAM 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Many recent additions 
to the Central Lending Library are reported 
by THE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES. Among the lecturers of 
the Arts Club, organised by THE SWINTON 
\ND PENDLEBURY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Committee is Miss Naomi Jacob, states the 
** Bulletin” for March, 1947. In the April 
Number the Editor writes of the Promise of 
Spring. Gardening Lists and Information 
Folder have been issued by ASTLEY CHEET- 
HAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES in the Borough 
of Stalybridge. The lists have been compiled 
with the commendable object of bringing to 
the notice of gardeners (both amateur and 
professional) the many books on their subjects 
available at the library. Bee-keeping and fruit 
culture are also included. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
BEDDINGTON and WALLINGTON Public Libra- 
ries.—1oth Annual Report. Borough Libra- 


rian, William J. Hill, F.L.A. Population 
(co) 32,678. Rate, 2.66d. Income from 
Rate, £4,439. Total Stock, 38,334. Addi- 
tions, 9,023. Withdrawals, 4,549. Total 
Issues, 352,723. Borrower’s Tickets in 


use, 26,363. Branches 2. 


The most outStanding feature in a year filled 
with much good work and meritorious achievement 
was the opening of the first of two new branch libraries 
in September last. The second branch, to serve resi- 
dents in the Hackbridge area, was scheduled to open 
in the following month. Although only open for 
two days within the orbit of this report, it was evident 
a long-felt need had been supplied. The decision to 
press ahead with these extensions of the service is an 
indication of the Committce’s policy of placing public 
interest before all other considerations. Book circula- 
tion during the past year showed an increase of over 
25,000 when compared with the previous year. There 
has been a noticeable increase in the use made of non- 
fictional works. The war-time practice of not closing 
one half-day per week is being continued, and the 


hours of opening of the lending departments has been 
extended to 9.30 


instead of to a.m. Over 1,500 new 
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readers were enrolled during the year, bringing the 
percentage of population now registered as readers to 
the highly satisfactory figure of 40.44. No record is 
kept of the use made of the Reference Library, but 
from observation it is known that this department is 
increasingly busy at all times. 

CotcHesterR Public Library.—jsz2nd Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian, Arthur T. 
Austing, F.L.A. Income from Rate, £5,178. 
Total Stock, 67,295. Additions, 11,467. 
Withdrawals, 4,692. Total Issues, 439,643. 
Borrowers, 9,137, extra tickets, 8,984. 

The year here reviewed has been by no means 
an easy one, but much work of great benefit to the 
population of the Borough has been accomplished. 
Several hundred more readers have been attracted 
to the shelves and these have helped to swell the 
circulation of books to almost record heights. The 
aggregate issue for the year is very nearly double 
that of a decade ago, and was an increase of 11,268 
over the year previous. While extended demand was 
experienced for books about all branches of knowledge, 
the only subjeéts in disproportionate higher demand 
were both useful arts and the tine arts. The borrowing 
of children’s books was slightly less in both the junior 


and school libraries. The accommodation in the 
Reference Library is totally inadequate to meet the 
needs of persons making use of the room. The 


\uthorities are eagerly looking to the future when their 
new Central Library can be occupied, and their plans 
for branch libraries and delivery Stations on the new 
housing sites can be realized. In the meantime it is 
hoped to provide a mobile van library so that districts 


* in outlying areas of the Borough can receive a measure 


of service. 

Darwen Public Library. — 57th Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian, Arnold Holden, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 30,500. Income 
from Rate, £2,514. Total Stock, 46,143. 
Additions, 2,364. Withdrawals, 2,547. Total 
Issues, 321,824. Borrowers, 9,902. Distri- 
buting Stations 5. 

This, the first full report published since 1938, 
records a year of good progress in many directions. 
Comparisons with a decade ago are made and show 
how many difficulties have been overcome, and the 
decline in book circulation arrested. Issues during the 
year being reviewed, although some way yet below 
record figures, were an increase of 23,342 over the 
previous year, and 47,615 above the total for 1937. 
\ particularly gratifying feature of the year’s work is 
the revival, after a long period of decline, of the use 
made of the Reference Library. This department has 
been reclassitied and is in the process of being cata- 
logued. A subStantial increase in the Book Fund 
enabled the Authorities to make greater improvements 
in Stock, thus attraéting a larger number of readers. 
By lowering the admission age to 8 instead of 10, more 
readers were gained for the Junior Library. A Bronte 
and a Dickens exhibition were held in the Library Hall 
and attraéted much attention. Further exhibitions 
are being arranged at regular intervals. 


WortHInGc. — Chief Librarian and Curator, 
Ethel Gerard, A.L.A. Population, 57,993. 
Rate, 2.79d. Income from Rate, £8,536. 
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Total Stock, 79,828. Additions, 7,631. 
Withdrawals, 5,711. . Total Issues, 714,845. 
Borrowers, 30,765. Branches, 2. 1 Delivery 
Station. 

Over 51 per cent. of the population are registered 
readers. Issues are slightly below last year’s figures 
owing to falling off of junior borrowing. Museum and 
Art Gallery attendance 85,392. 


Book Selection Guide 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

Hampron (J. Fitzgerald) Modern Angling 
Bibliography. Books Published on Angling, 
Fisheries, Fish Culture. From 1881 to 1945. 
Jenkins. 5s. od. net. 

\ useful supplement to Westwood and Satchell’s 
well-known work published in 1883. We note that 
the Author is engaged on a revision of the Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria and we shall look forward to its publication 
in due course. 

Le Fanu (W. R.) A List of Medical Libraries 
and Information Bureaux in the British Isles. 
Aslib 3s. od. 2s. od. to members 

\ valuable introduétion to research in the Medical 
Sciences. We note the omission of the General Medical 
Council which certainly possesses many books but 
presumably these are only for the use of the officials 
and members of the Council. 

Untverstry OF Lonpon Liprary. Classified 
Catalogue of Seleéted Accessions, 1945-46. 
London, 1946. 

\ catalogue of over 2,000 works acquired during 
the years 1945-46. Useful to all librarians. 

GENERAL 

(Eunice) First Steps to Needlecraft. 
Illus. Southern Editorial Syndicate. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

An easily-understood, entertaining, Stage-by-Sstage, 
instru€tional handbook enabling the reader to carry 
out the most complicated pattern. Expert knitters will 
be “shown”’ the art of embroidery, crochet or lace 
making. Ten plates and 81 illustrations make this a 
very useful book. 

FArREN (Robert) Towards an Appreciation of 
Poetry. Dublin, Metropolitan Publishing. 
4s. 6d. net. 

‘The author lives up to the task he has set himself. 
He analyses poetry, giving well-chosen examples and 
maintains that the reader should be able to differentiate 
between the “ genuine and superficial.’’ This can only 
be done if a great deal of verse is compared, <A 
volume that will assist readers ‘‘ in search of beauty.” 
Teachers will find this a good way of imparting an 
appreciation of poetry to their pupils. 

Grpran (Kahlil) Spirits Rebellious. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Anthony Rizcallah 
Ferris. Ed. by Martin Wolf. New York, 
Philosophical Library. $2.75. 

The subjeéts of these three essays are of a kind not 
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frequently discussed by Oriental philosophers : namely, 

the right of women to shape their own deStiny ; the 

right of people to an unprejudiced judicial system ; and 
lastly, the right of man to religious freedom. Although 

the poet lived in the twentieth century (1883-1931), 

the tales are of all times and they go Straight to the heart. 

Gibran, who has been referred to as the “‘ Dante of our 

time is known to most Arabic poets as their Beloved 

Master."” This book brought him excommunication 

from the Church and exile ; it was burned in public 

in the Beirut market ! 

GisraANn (Kahlil) Tears and Laughter. Trans 
lated from the Arabic by Anthony Rizcallah 
Ferris. (Ed. by Martin L. Wolf). New York, 
Philosophical Library. $2.75. 

The poet, in his own words, “ presents this book 
first breeze in the tempest of his life—to that noble 
spirit who walks with the tempest and loves with the 
breeze.”” His volume contains verse and prose and he 
muses over many problems which affeét humanity, 
Eastern and Western alike, in all periods of history. 
He wrote it when he was twenty years old but his con 
clusion reads: ‘ What I savy now with one heart will 
be said tomorrow by many hearts.” His lyrical writinys 
deserve a wider publicity in this country than they have 
hitherto reccived 
Hlarpie (John L.) Education and the Com- 

munity. The State and the Schools. Illus. 
Art & Educational. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book indicates and discusses the reforms made 
possible by the English Education A@ of 1944, and 
maintains that its limitations and other aspects should 
be the concern of every citizen. Parents and teachers 
will find this a helptul and informative work 
Hitt (Douglas W.) Science. Its Effeét on 

Industry, Politics, Education, Religion and 
Leadership. New York, Chemical Publish 
ing. $2.75. 

Could scientists stop wars, or do they cause them ? 
Would the * best of all possible governments "’ be an 
administration of scientists 2 These and many others 
are questions with which Dr. Fill deals in this colleétion 
of seven essays. They are of extreme and direct im 
portance to those of us who have lived through the 
war in order, it appears, to face even more deadly and 
more horrible threats of possible disaster. 

HoGcG (C. F.) What Saith The Scripture ? 

Questions ot Interpretation, 

Pickering & Inglis. 


Concerning 2 
Faith and Practice. 
1os, od. net. 
rhis work is intended to give the “ ventle guid 
ance of a sincere scholar who presents the ta¢ts without 
prejudice and invites assistance in the final judgment.” 
Mr. |. B. Watson, in his foreword, asks his readers 
whether they understand what they read in the Bible, 
and tells them that he can help them in appreciating it 
The general reader, churchman and Sunday School 
teacher will tind it an ‘invaluable addition to their 
reterence works 
LAamB (Griselda) Running a Successful Tea 
shop. Frontis. Jordan. ss. net. 
Besides being of great use to those who wish to take 
up catering asa career, this book also serves another 
Purpose it initiates outsiders into all the problems 


and dithculties the owner of the local teashop has to 


face. If bevinners follow Griselda Lamb's advice it wil] 

certainly make things a great deal easier for them—and 

for their potential customers. Her chapters are practical, 
do not paint too rosy a picture and do get down to detail, 

A Lrrerary CENTRE OF A LITERARY CAPITA, 
Illus. Edinburgh, Robert Grant. 

An essay dealing with Edinburgh's literary asso- 
ciations, and with her booksellers, printers and pub- 
lishers. Particular reference is made to Messrs. Robert 
Grant & Sons, which will be of value to those con- 
cerned with the history of Literature. 

MANSFIELD (W. S.) The Farmer’s Friend. Or 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances. Being a 
Colleétion of Country Sayings compiled 
and commented upon. Illus. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. od. net. 

Mr. Mansfield, who is himself closely conneéted 
with the soil, here interprets old wisdom in a praétical 
and amusing manner. There are many truths or near 
truths in the * fool’s sayings.’” Mr. Hookham’s illustra- 
tions will assist readers to visualise the kind of people 
who cling to these proverbs and the surroundings in 
which they are constantly being uttered and accepted. 
Frank Kendon begins his introduction with a line from 
William Blake : ** If the fool would persist in his folly 
he would become wise "’ and ends it with a remark by 
the same author: “If others had not been foolish, 
we should be so.”” This volume will delight many 
readers both general and students of folk-lore. 
(Lynn S$.) and Woops (Ralph H.) 

Farm Business Management. Ed. R. W. 
Gregory. Illus. New York and London. 
Lippincott. 18s. od. net. 

This work is based on the often forgotten faét 
that many a farmer shares his most important problems 
with people in other occupations. He is not only a 
farmer, but also a citizen of a great democracy and must, 
in his own interest, understand public affairs and the 
manner in which his well-being ts related to industry, 
vovernment, finance, etc. Although this is an American 
work its subjeét is as vital in Great Britain as it is in the 
United States, where farming has become “ another 
industry."". Many photographs and sketches illustrate 
the book. 

Surry (H. P.) Construétional Archwork. Illus. 
Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author, who has previously published 
Structural Steelwork,”’ ‘‘ Foundations and Footings ” 
and finally *‘ Drawing and Tracing "’ is a former leéturer 
of the Westminster Technical Institute. At present he 
is with the Borough Polytechnic, London. Mr. Smith 
presents his subject in a way which will make it easily 
accessible to Students of engineering and building. He 
maintains that the Study of arches is Nor surrounded 
by higher mathematics and dithcult calculations ; his 
investigations of design have been kept as simple as 
possible. 

Surry (Victor C.) and Vance (B. B.) Science 
for Everyday Use. In consultation with 
W. R. Teeters. Col. illus. New York 
and London. Lippincott. 18s. od. net. 

Teachers and Students will tind this volume valuable 


as a complete one-year general science book. The 
subject matter is balanced and comprehensive, and 
the vocabulary simple. ‘There is, however, enough 
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difficult material to challenge the more gifted pupil and 

casicr material to reward the efforts of the less gifted. 

Graphs, sketches and photos will make this a useful 

addition to the young reader’s library and it should not 

be negleéted by those responsible for their instruétion. 

Dormant interest in Science may be aroused in 

adolescents who happen to glance through it. 

Tayior (George) Writing for the Stage. Illus. 
Southern Editorial Syndicate. 4s. 6d. net. 

The author maintains that anyone who has an 
“ itching pen” and a love for the theatre possesses all 
the necessary gifts to gain him success ; if he will but 
try. Qualified by his own plays and career as an actor, 
he offers much interesting advice, and discusses the 
mechanics of play-writing from A—7Z. Having orig- 
inally intended to call his book ‘* Writing for the 
\mateur Stage,”” he later realised that there was little 
fundamental difference between the best amateur and 
professional ; and altered the title accordingly. Chap- 
ters on the various aspeéts of the art, such as “* Plays 
for Broadcasting,” ‘‘ Dialogue and A@ion”’ and 
“The Drama FeStival,”’ illustrated by cight photo- 
graphs, will be of great value to readers who take an 
interest in literary activities. 

Tuomas (Gilbert) Paddington to Seagood. The 
Story ofa Model Railway. With photographs 
by W. J. Bassett-Lowke, and diagrams. 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is well-known as a poct, a critic and a 
biographer and now we-have a well illustrated account 
of his hobby, a model railway. For ten years his rail- 
way has grown until now it is well-known to all model 
railway enthusiasts as one of the moét interesting. 
Vance (B. B.) and Mitier (D. F.) Biology 

For You. In Consultation with W. R. 
Teeters. Col. illus. New York and London. 
Lippincott. 18s. od. net. 

Professors Vance and Miller here offer the result 
of many years’ teaching experience and research. The 
subject matter is presented in an attraétive fashion and in 
clear and understandable language. Pupils will enjoy 
the perusal of this work, which is illustrated by a great 
number of photographs and sketches, some of them 
coloured. The work can be used as a course in itself 
or as a source of information leading to further study. 
Water (Ross D.) Learning to Live. A Short 

and Long View of Adult Education. T[llus. 
\rt and Educational. 2s. 6d. net. 

While some may claim that the raising of the 
school leaving age is incompatible with the present 
needs of our manpower requirements, the Government 
are busy defending it in the House. This book, how- 
ever, is not concerned with the kind of education which 
Stops at fifteen or sixteen, but with adult education. 
\ great number of people whilst aétually carning a 
living, find inspiration and information through the 
movement’s various organisations. The author offers 
a good deal of advice as well as important faéts to all 
those w ho wish to acquaint themselves with the pur- 
poses of “A.E. 

Weir (Wilbert Walter) Produétive Soils. Ed. 
R. W. Gregory. Illus. New York and 
London. Lippincott. 18s. od. net. 

The fifth edition of this well-illustrated work, 
which is an introduétion to Soil Science, is designed not 
only for the Student but also for the praétical farmer. 


Faéts are Stated in simple and specitic terms, give basic 
information and agree with the principles of soil science. 
This 1946 edition contains much subjeét matter that is 
receiving attention in agriculture courses generally. 
Tables, faéts and views have been carefully checked and 
many photographs and sketches have been added. An 

\merican publication, much to be welcomed in these 

text-book Starved times. 

FICTION 

Corserr (James) Gallows Wait. Jenkins, 

s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Corbett’s latest thriller tells how Deteétive 
Inspector Cranston of Scotland Yard clears up a murder 
mystery in his usual exciting manner. 

Freunp (Philip) The Dark Shore. W. Hl. 
Allen. 8s. 6d. net 

When writing this nove! the author intended it 
to be full of violence and passion. The action takes 
place in Spanish North Africa just before and during 
the early part of the Spanish Civil war of 1935. Although 
comparatively unknown in this country, the author 
should win a wide readership with this book, which 
shows an acute perception of the mentality of the 
human flotsam, which not even now after the Allied 
viétory has found peace and security. 

MANNIN (Ethel) Comrade O Comarade. Or, 
Low-Down on the Left. Drawings by 
Leonard Boden. Jarrolds. gs. 6d. net. 

When a young Irishman from the ** back of beyond” 
is taken to I ondon by a financially independent “* Left- 
W ing Intelleétual "’ he is bound to meet many bewilder- 
ing people. He is taken to lectures, party-meetings, ex- 
hibitions, week-end parties until, more confused than 
ever, he returns to Ireland. Miss Mannin, assisted by 
amusing cartoons by Mr. Boden, gives a_ hilarious 
account of “ pinkish ” and “* reddish ”’ sets which en- 
deavour to undertake the youngster’s political educa- 
tion: he meets Arabs, who claim “‘Arabia for us’ 
Negroes, who shout: “Africa for us ”’ ; Fascists who 
scream: England for and Communists, who 
insist on the Unity of the Working Classes ’’, whatever 
that may mean. A kind vegetarian, wh» lives in a 
modern house with all conveniences and wishes to 
“vo back to the land "’ although he never has done or 
ever will do an honest day’s work, will cause many 
smiles. Readers who are not given to narrow-minded 
dogmatism, and who will not accept this as Miss 
Mannin’s ’ Political Testament, will enjoy her book 
immensely. 

Munxkacs! (Martin) Fool’s Apprentice. Staples. 
1§s. net. 

The Publishers are to be congratulated on haying 
secured the works of a number of Hungarian Born 
authors who have decided to write in English. Messrs. 
Staples have recently given us Adam de Hegedus’ 
“Don't keep the Vanman waiting " and now follow 
it with Mr. Munkacsi’s extremely humane account of 
the physical and intelleétual development of Imre Rich, 
a very poor Transylvanian village boy who decides to 
make “ big "’ money, and succeeds. The aétion of the 
Story takes place early during the present century. 
Readers will suffer with young Imre as he is made to 
face the problems of life; they will realise that the 
author deals with far more than the village of Kendar. 
This is a sermon against all those human prejudices, 
which, when roused, make men sink to the level of 


beasts. 
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Rippet (Mrs. J. H.) Weird Stories. With an 
Introduction by Herbert Van Thal. Home 


and Van Thal. 8s. 6d. net. 

Readers will enjoy these tales which have not, 
hitherto, appeared in any anthology. The publishers 
maintain that not even the most sophisticated reader can 
go through them alone at night without fear: the 
realism of Mrs. Riddell’s account is gripping. This 
Viétorian novelist, who died in 1906 at the age of 
seventy-six, left over fifty works, and readers will want 
to see more of her writing when they have read the 
present volume. 

RoGers (Kerk) With 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of intrigue and murder is ably told by the 
author. A fiendish plot is uncovered by Jefferson Grant, 
a clergyman who was dismissed from his pulpit in a 
fashionable church because he had dared to criticise 
‘strong men.” 

SALMOND (J. B.) Toby Jug. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Salmond, best known by his “ Flower of the 
Flax,”’ of which the “‘ Scots Magazine "’ said that it was 
fascinating and profound, colours his latest story with 
the blue of the North Sea, the green of the fields and 
woods cf Angus, the red of the heather and the white 
of the snows on the Grampian hills. Set in Scotland, 
the author introduces charming people, some of whom 
move with their painted caravan among the Scottish 
hills during the second half of the last century. There 
are tinkers and blacksmiths, stalkers, and a wood deal 
of love interest. 

Wait (Mervyn) The Unfortunate 
Pilot Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ll readers, who wish to forget the inconveniences 
caused by queueing, fuel-cuts, rationing and similar 
national evils may like to be reminded of the “ good old 
days "’ when such emergencies were eliminated by the 
public burning of a witch; when food could be pro- 
cured by throwing a rope into the air and pulling at it ; 
and when the devil was a gentleman who had always 
disliked superstition. Mervyn Wall will take such 
readers across the Irish Channel into Eleventh Century 
Ireland where they will meet a most ungodly company 
of sorcerers, demons, familiars and similar subversive 
supernatural manifestations, It is hoped that this young 
Dublin author will give us more of his “ escapist” 
literature, which, by the way, appears to be the result 
of a good deal of research into Church history and the 


Intent to Destroy. 


Fursey. 


occult. 
Wrecuerr (Ernst) The Girl and the Ferryman. 
Translated by Eithne Wilkins & Ernst 


Kaiser. Pilot Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

* The translators must be congratulated on their 
ability to reproduce the flow of Mr. W iechert’s word 
music into English. This is a tale, gently and lyrically 
told by a well-known German author, whose career 
very nearly came to an end in a Nazi Concentration 
Camp. It is a simple story of a lonely ferryman and his 
love for a youne member of a Mormon settlement, her 
persecution by their diabolical priest and the one 
solution trom which she cannot escape. 
Wreper (Robert) Written on Wind. 


Francis Aldor. 12s. 6d. net. 


the 


Mr. Wilder, well known columnist of the “ New 
York Sun,” 
when he wrote * 


Road ”’. 


secured for himself a wide circle of readers 
‘ God has a long Face "’ and “* Flamingo 
While the “ Boston Globe ”’ praises him as 
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“ Spell-Binder "’, others have described his style as more 
authentic than that of the late Damon Runyon. His 
subject, in the present volume, is the realistically. 
conceived decay of a leading American family, with 
love affairs, suicides, murders, millions, and lunacy to 
keep readers thrilled through the 323 pages. 


Wixitams (Charles) All Hallows’ Eve. Faber 


& Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

This tale of disembodied spirits, homunculi and 
an ancient sorcerer who multiplies himself in order to 
gain power of the universe makes fascinating reading, 
The dead rule the living, the living the dead ; but it is 
so convincingly told that readers will not put the book 
down until they have come to an unholy, though not 


surprising end. 
JUVENILE 
ALLAN (Luke) Blue Pete’s Vendetta. Jenkins, 
8s. 6d. net. 
** Blue Pete’s Dilemma,” ‘‘ Blue Pete the Outlaw,” 
“ Blue Pete Breaks the Rules’’; and many more of 
Blue Pete’s adventures have acquainted our readers 
with Mr. Allan’s hero and made them look forward to 
his latest. match for his enemies, Pete and his wife 
Mira hold their own, assisting the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police to track down a group of bank robbers, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, March, 1947. BRITISH BOOK 
NEWS, April, 1947. — THE LIBRARIAN AND 
BOOK WORLD, March, 1947.—The LIBRARY 


ASSISTANT, March-April, 1947.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 1947.—THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, March 1st, March 15th, 1947.— 
MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of The Boston Public 
Library, March, April, 1947.—THE NEW MERIDIAN 
\pril, May, 1947.—NOWADAYS, Vol. I, No. I, 
Spring, 1947, an enterprising publication, containing 
Book Reviews, Theatre, Music, Poetry, Art.—PROS- 
PECT, Winter, 1946-47.—-THE SCOTTISH HISTOR- 
ICAL REVIEW, April, 1947.—THE WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, March, 1947. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Liprary Worp.” 
27th March, 1947. 
Sir,—Having read the comments of Calli- 
machus upon, among other things, the 
flicker” from fluorescent tubes, [ next 
wandered to the “* Meccano Magazine ” (being 
still a railway fan!) Here I read the following: 
“Fluorescent lighting is installed through- 
out (the new Bethnal Green Underground 
Station), and the slight flicker that is sometimes 
noticeable with individual tubes is avoided by 
wiring on two circuits with the alternations of 
current Staggered.” 
Perhaps this is the answer to the problem. 
Yours, etc., 
K. Mraror, 
Senior Assistant, 
Lincoln P.L. 


Public Library, 
Lincoln. 
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